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FIGURE 12.2    Major causes of infant mortality in the United States in 1976. SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (1979).
children have higher mortality rates for all causes except cancer, influenza, and pneumonia. Accidents, cancer, and birth defects dominate as principal causes of death among minority children, and the figures also suggest underlying differentials in maiming and handicapping of children who survive accidents and violence.
The longer-term effects of social disadvantage such as its impact on the environment and human response mechanisms are apparent in the consistently documented excesses of mortality and morbidity among adult minorities (National Center for Health Statistics, 1980; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1979).
Relative narrowing of the gaps between minorities and whites has been attributed to increased availability of health care services, e.g., prenatal care, improved socioeconomic conditions, changes in nutrition, housing, and sanitary practices, and dissemination of advanced diagnostic and treatment technologies. Persistent differences in health have been attributed to the failure of minorities and other disadvantaged groups to benefit equally in these changes (National Center for Health Statistics, 1980).
The Institute of Medicine conference Behavior, Health Risks, and Social Disadvantage (Parron et al., 1982) emphasized the similar role social dis-;,'!!i.rcnnals in neonatal and early childhood minority and white ^ fiit. s in,.::-. J.TC a special vulnerability of infants and children and suggest VHU,  tisauvantage has a strong role in shaping and modifying their ^  '•'r.t-r;ui risks The disparities are greatest in neonatal and infancy « *   'Anta minority death rates are double those for white children. the overall mortality indices into specific causes L.IW birth weights, deaths associated with the birth
